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and rattle, and it lacks the restful dignity of London, I under-
stand and respect the love of Americans for 'little old New York,'
but I again say that London is good enough for me.
When I became one of its members on the London County
Council the Eastern Division of the Borough of Woolwich was
represented in Parliament by the late Mr, Will Crooks, who was a
conspicuous and popular figure in the life of London. His breezy
temperament and his alluring cockney accent, helped by an inex-
haustible fund of East End stories, made him one of the most
acceptable public speakers of his day. His ability to describe the
privations and the humour of London slum life was unequalled,
and his frequent recourse to this theme in his public speeches led
those who did not know him to assume that he was just a common
sob-stuff orator, whose words were of little worth. Crooks was
not well read, but he had a head filled with horse sense, and he had
a well-developed Cockney shrewdness, both as regards public and
his own personal affairs. When he died tens of thousands of the
people of East London attended his funeral in order to express their
gratitude to one who had so conspicuously loved and served them.
Some time before his death, Crooks had been compelled through
continued ill-health to withdraw from public work, and to resign
his seat in Parliament, The election of his successor was the
occasion of an unexampled orgy of violence and slander. A more
discreditable election never took place in any community. The
Labour Party chose as their candidate Mr. Ramsay MacDonald,
who had lost his seat at the general election of 1918. MacDonald
was not a novice at electioneering, and he must have foreseen the
hazards of the enterprise. He had been one of the foremost
opponents of the war policy of the Government, and his alleged
association with the still-born Council of Action had brought upon
him every epithet in the British journalist's rich vocabulary of
abuse. Moreover, Woolwich was not only a military town, con-
taining, in addition to a garrison, an arsenal in which some ten
thousand men were employed in the manufacture of armaments;
it was also a London constituency, upon which the concentrated
venom of the London Press, which had slandered Lord Haldane
out of office, and driven Prince Louis of Battenberg from the
Admiralty, could be directed.
MacDonald seemed doomed to be defeated, and he was. I was
present at the adoption meeting, and as Arthur Henderson and
myself left it, we agreed that there was something ominous in its